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Fo The Friend.”’ 


Village of Biel buried by an Avalanche—The 
Pastor's Daughter. 


r* 


The following is extracted from “ Letters 
from Switzerland and I[taly—during a late 
tour ;” by the author of “ Letters from the 
East,” and “ 'T'ravels in the East,” said to be 
John Carne, Esq. of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The editor of “ The Select Circulating Li- 
brary,’ from which we copy, says of the work, 
“There. is not a dull page in the entire volume; 
on the contrary, the whole is of a lively kind, 
and marks very distinctly the intelligence and 
cultivation of the writer, and the bias of the 
man; in short, we give it as the best volume of 
recent travels which our importations for the 
last few months afford, confident that it will 
amply reward the reader.” 


This affecting account of the terrible dicse-| 


ter which overwhelmed the little alpine village, 
and the no less touching story which follows, 
induced the belief that the passage would be 
highly interesting, insulated as it is. We may 
hereafier present other extracts from the work. 


S. R. 


« The streams of the Kander and the Aar 
were now swollen by the thaw on the moun- 
tains. Some of the wild valleys of the Sim- 
menthal were again visitable ; but the gloomy 
baths of Weissenburg were as yet sealed to 
the foot. It was a grand thing to see the ra- 
pid transition from winter to spring. The 
snows disappear, and the flowers are in full 
bloom ; the trees start into blossom. There is 


soul, as we have in England. 
hiowever, the people complained of the severity 
of the past season, that had entailed suffering 
on many parts of the country. 


SEVENTH DAY, EIGHTH MONTH, 23, 1234. 


** Many a wild vale, and tract even, of beauty, 
in this land, lies so remote from the beaten 
track of travellers, as rarely to be visited; one 


of these was shut in-on three cides .bydofty | 


ains, the ereater 


It was a savage and lonely 


pone covered with snow 


part of the year. 


| abode, but its people were deeply attached to} 


jtheir homes; and though, like many of the 
Swiss peasantry, they might murmur at times 
at their lot, they would have refused to ex- 
change it for a more flattering one in another 
lland. The accident that desolated every hearth, 
}and crushed all their hopes and toils, occurred 
jin the midst of winter. 

| “The village was encompassed by moun- 
itains, from which the oldest inhabitants had 
never known any avalanches fall, or had ever 
|that the people dwelt in security; nor dreamed 


of a sw ift and terrible destruction. 
| 


| One morning most of the men were at 


work in the fields; few, except the women, or 
{the aged and the sick, remained within doors, 
fand the former were busied in their household 


occupations. The fall of snow this year had been 
junusually heavy, but it cou!d not be conceived 
\that death was to be horled from the distance 
of two leagues; 


feven 


from a summit 


visible—yet so it was. 


that was not 
The morning 
| was a clear and beautiful one, when those who 
were at work in the fields suddenly heard a 
rushing sound, and, looking back, saw an im- 
| mense body of snow issue forth from the 
| mouth of a ravine; it had travelled six miles 
through this ravine from the precipice where 
\it fell. The village lay directly beneath, and 
{the avalanche buried it: cottages, gardens, and 
| trees, all disappeared. It was but the work of 
ia few moments, for the loosened mass fell with 
lthe rapidity of a cataract; and the wretched 
i villagers looked on the calm and dazzling sur- 
face of snow that slept horribly on their hearths 
and homes beneath : the shouts of the children, 
ithe cheerful call of the mother, the guardian 
lery of the village dog, were hushed now. 
| ‘*They gathered quickly round, and plied 
levery effort of strength and skill to remove the 
lsnow. ‘The peasants from the nearest ham- 


It was a lingering and miserable work, for no 
one knew the fate of these who were beneath. 
The father knew not if he were childless, or 


«“ The fate that befell the village of Biel, situ-| the husband if he should find his wife living or 


ated in one of the lateral valleys in the upper 
part of the Valais, was singular and appalling. 
It contained three or four hundred inhabitants, 
an industrious race, who cultivated their little 
territory, and lived alnrost wholly on its pro- 
duce. 





their toil, but nothing, save some faint cries or 
groans, could be heard. 
gamblers frenzied with ‘ie hopes and fears of 
each cast, and bending in agony over the yet 
unclaimed piles of gold. Had a great painter 


They were like| 





| been at the foot of a mountain, he would have 
loved tu trace the scene. The agitated groups 
of peasantry, digging into the heart of the fatal 
avalanche, and each drawing nearer and nearer 
at every stroke to his own home, that he panted 
yet dreaded to see. 

* And when the canopy of snow was re- 
moved, and this was the work of some days, it 
seemed that the dead were more happy than 
the living who were found. The latter were 
| miserably maimed and crushed, and they had 

remained long beneath the snow, without food, 
lor light, or motion; for the darkness, they said, 
}was dreadful to bear. Numbers lay dead; 
jsome in the chambers that were shattered 
above them; some without doors, in their 
little gardens, or wherever the destruction 


| 


s 1 . . le om ; 7 
|heard their fathers speak of such an event; so|found them. ‘They had either lingered or died 


jalone, for none, in the sudden darkness and 
|terror, could help the other. Sixty or eighty 
lof the wounded were carried to the nearest 
hospital; and poverty and sorrow came on 
every family, and that greatest curse of the 
peasant—loneliness. 

“The roof that was destroyed, and thie little 
garden that was laid waste, might be raised 
again; but who could restore the lost wife and 
| chaldren / who could bring again the liitic 
circle that gathered round the hearth at morn 
and eve? ‘The golden bowl,’ of the poor 
Swiss was rudely * broken in pieces,’ and his 
heart was almost seared by the blow, that took 
all, even all, from him—not one was left be- 
hind. 

“It so happened, however, that one was 
left: a little boy five years of age was found 
alive and unharmed, clinging to the neck and 
body of a faithful dog. When the mass of 
snow fell, and his mother and the cther child- 
ren perished, he had clasped in his terror the 
large dog who chanced to be close to him at 
the moment. ‘The sagacious animal covered 
‘him with his body, and lay gently down beside 
him during the long darkness; the warmth of 
his body, as well as his companionship, cheered 
the little fellow through the trying scene. He 
gave a simple and touching detail of his own 
feelings, and the sounds of anguish and despair 


liste hastened to assist: but the snow lay on| that he had heard from hour to hour. 
° ~ } 
no damp, chilling thaw, that enters the very| the roofs to the depth of many hundred feet, | 


‘* A subscription was afterwards made 


In many parts, | and for a long time their efforts were in vain. | through part of Switzerland for the relief of 
the survivors, for the event excited great sym- 


pathy and compassion. 
«“ The season was now so inviting, that we 
did not delay to take advantage of it. One 


slain. They called aloud, and shouted during} day we took a cabriolet to visit {he Simmen- 


thal, and the baths of Weissenburg. The 
former is entered at the foot of the, mountain 
|Niesen, that descends nearly into the lake ; 
and the rapid river Kander rushes out between 
banks of great height, along which the road 


eee 
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lies, and is nearly overhung by the mountain- world as well as to seek employment and for- 
barriers on eac! A few leagues brought tune. With eagerness and activity, group af- 
us to the village of Weissenburg; and we the rich and green) 
cended the hill on the right, and passed about slopes and pastures, far up the mountains as 
a mile and a half along a winding path to the the eye could reach. 


i side. 
as- ter group passed on to 
To breathe the free air 
The baths are immediately approached | of those lofty summits—to rove at will, after 
by a very narrow ravine, inclosed by steep six months’ dwelling in the calm and sheltered 
rocks on each side, and as you advance, the valley, was like freedom to exile. We) 


glen, instead of widening, becomes yet closer could trace them far up the ascents, singing | 


spot. 


the 


at the spot where the baths and the mansion |theu wild airs as they went. 
that contains them are situated. 


! 
It is a place “Not far from the village of Rougemont, | 


for despair; its very aspect is enough to in-| we meta pale and interesting girl, riding on} 
duce the wretched invalid to dream no more/|a mule, which was led by a servant. She was 
of the gay face of the world or its lovely sights, | slowly passing a bridge, a wild 
but to sit down and die, for hope cannot find stream; and we paused on the other side to 
its way hither. ‘The waters a mineral | observe ber attentively, for the history of her 
virtue, and are conveyed in pipes down the | family was a melanchuly one. Her father,} 
face of the precipices that hang over the dwell- the pastor of the village, had two daughters, | 
ing, which is resorted to by a number of inva-|both of them highly educated. ‘The younger 
lids, chiefly for pulmonary complaints; but|had formed a passionate attachment to an} 
they must be content to sit on the rock beside lofficer in the French army, the son of an old 
the stream that hurries by, or on the bench | friend of her father. 

placed in front upon the very small space of} ‘* An English family of some distinction, 
earth that the frowning precipices allow to/travelling in Switzerland, chanced to meet} 
exist beneath. ‘There are no paths to traverse, | these two young ladies, who were on a visit to 
—no leaving this gloomy prison of nature, ex la relation. They were greatly struck with the} 
cept by the narrow and wild avenue by which | simplicity of manners and accomplished minds 
it is entered, or by the lalders which are jof the sisters, and were desirous of taking the 
placed on the face of the rock behind the| younger to England, as a companion and go-| 
house, which, however, are somewhat perilous | verness to their children. 

to venture upon. The crags at the top of the} “The curé was a widower, and thinking 
precipices overhead look as if the first tempest |the proposal greatly te his daughter's advan- 
would topple them down on patient, surgeon, |t 
and hotel, if so it may be called. 


that crossed 


have 


ave, to introduce her into the world, which 
In a time of ber native mountains could not allow, he gave) 
long and heavy rains, or of high and incessant |his consent. As the time of departure drew 
winds, let no despondent or heart-stricken man | near, ber reluctance increased: the wish alone 
dwell in the baths of Weissenburg. lof obliging her father at last prevailed ; and 
* We dined in the salon, and strove to be| with a heavy heart she quitted the Simmenthal, 
pleased and in good spirits: wen are more.de for the first time in her life. 
pendent, however, on the influence of situation | * Alter spending some time in the gaieties 
than they are conscious of ; the most sublime | of Paris, the family arrived in London, at their 
as well as the saddest scene, if its limits are|home of luxury and comfort. Unlike so many 
confined, and nature has drawn her barriers|of the English families who take governesses, 
fiercely around, soon produces a sentiment of they treated this girl with the greatest kindness 
weariness and melancholy. A stay of a few {and attachment, as if she had been a relative, 
days in the valley of Lauterbrunnen and many | rather than a dependent exposed to daily ca- 
others similar to it, or in the more spacious| price and despotism. Her mind was not a 
one of Domo d’Ossula, would prostrate the|common one; she had been most carefully 
highest enthusiasm. brought up by her pious and excellent father, | 


“In the evening we quitted this retreat, and for she was his favourite child. ‘The high ex-| 





was in a stranger's hand, and told of his death. 
Her way that had known no trouble, was 
darkened for ever. Her heart, over whose 
peace others had watched so fondly, was now 
broken! No entreaties or persuasions could 
avail to prolong her residence in England till 
that grief should be sofiened and its bitterness 
be past. The poor Swiss, in the midst of the 
Warmest sympathy and unceasing attentions, 
felt an inexpressible loneliness. Oh! in what 
mournful beauty, what colours of hope and 
peace, did Rougemont and its valley rise be- 
fore her! 

“She hastened to return; time was indeed 
precious, and every hour grew yet more so, 
for the strength was decaying fast; the frame 
and the spirit were breaking together. When 
the parting came, her gratitude was very great; 
the children wept her loss, and she w ept over 
them; in the desolation of her heart, they 
wound around it dearly, strangely: they were 
little exquisite ties, the “ silver cords,” that 
she would fain not have severed. 

* At the expense of the farnily, and by easy 
journeys, she was conveyed to Switzerland, 
and when the carriage entered the Simmen- 
thal, her strength was quite exhausted. But 
that moment was, perhaps, the happiest of her 
life; the rush of her native stream, the dark 
face of the precinices, the wild pasture-land 
and its many flocks, were around her. She 
never knew before how greatly she loved them 
—nor how inexpressibly beautiful they were. 

* The shepherd’s song passed from height 
to height, and «afar off was the spire of Rouge- 
mont, and the church, where she had so often 
heard her father dwell on the blessings of reli- 
gion. She never took her eyes from them, 
for, in the fulness of our heart, and the pride 
of our strength, we cannot so cling to our na- 
tive scenes as when we are about to leave 
them for ever—it was hke Christian pressing 
to the ead of his journey: earth grew lovelier 
at the last, and the land of Beulah was where 
he would have rested, so lovely were all its 


| sights and sounds, but for the everlasting shore 


that was at hand. So felt the dying gill; ex- 
quisite sorrow but turned her heart more in- 
tensely to God; and now the first wish of that 
heart was to die in the arms of her father and 








returned to the village, between which and ,Pectations of the family were richly fulfilled ;| sister, and to hear his voice cheer her to the 
Zweysimmen the scenery of the Simmenthal |and so endearing was her temper, that the} last struggle. They had come part of the way 
is fine. We met on this and the following day, |children’s affections became almost equally| to meet ber, for the carriage had been descried 
in particular, immense numbers of cattle going divided between their mother and the beauti-| ata distance. The curé’s firmness was tried 
to the mountains. These cattle looked the |{ul Swiss. to the uttermost, when he lifted the wasted 
finest and handsomest in the world: it was a| “ A portionless girl, from the wild valley of| form in his arms, and Jaid it on the bed, from 
complete emigration; fathers and mothers, | the Simmenthal, was little likely to make con-| which it was soon to rise no more. 

sons and daughters, many of them just able to | quests 10 the circles of the west end; yet so it} It was said that her beauty remained to 
walk, trudged beside the cows, to take up their | “5; that a man of fortune, won by her attrac-|the last. As long as she was able, and it was 
abode in the slender chalets, til! winter’s ap- |tions, made ber an offer of his hand. But her not long her great delight was to ride gently 
proach should force them to descend again. It|!over's image was never absent from her mind: forth into the valley, to look upon its wildness 
is a welcome time, however, to a great part of '? the midst of all the vivid excitements of ajand its magnificence, and trace the wander- 
the population: it is a change of abode and gay and affluent life, it was evident that she) ings of her past years. As the scene drew to 
scene, which habit makes at last as dear and jloved them not, but ofien gave way to dejec-| its close, the pastor was quite unmanned, and 
necessary to the peasant as to the man whose |tion; some said it was the maladie du pays, the child became the father’s comforter, and 
profession is travelling. The organ of wander- \the strange thirst for their country, that is like| breathed her last blessing. 

ing and the love thereof, would assuredly be ia spell on the Swiss. 
found by a phrenologist in the skulls of every 
class of society. S 


; “The sister never recovered the shock ; 
* Just at this period she received letters) her health had ever since sunk gradually, and 


‘ from France, that her lover was seized with a\it was probable she would soon follow ; and 
“No le are n ttached heir |dans ag any : ; 
peop sore attached to their)dangerous fever: he wrote, however, that the| the poor curé, though he rallied his firmness 


homes than the Swiss, and none delight more |crisis was past, and that his speedy recovery |at last, felt that his home was no longer the 
in leaving them for other lands, to see the|was at hand. It never came: the next letter|same. Sometimes he mourned his ambition 





for his child’s welfare ; had she not left her 
own home, he would say, perhaps she would 
not have died!” 


THE ISLAND OF ISCHIA. 
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raised above the waves by the action of inter- formed of grayish lava, a crater is still very 
nal fire. Still farther off, and to the south, well defined, though it should appear that the 
Mount Stromboli rises from the bosom of the eruptions on record did not proceed from that 
Mediterranean, and ‘is in almost constant ac-| mouth, but from various openings much lower 
tivity. If we extend the radii, taking Ischia| down the mountain. The last great eruption 


fas the centre, we should add an imposing list.' occurred as far back as the year 1302. It was 


The beautiful Gulf of Naples, taken in its 
enlarged sense, extends from the promontory 
terminated by Cape Misenum to the Sorrento 
peninsula, ending in Cape Minerva, now call 
ed Della Campanella. ‘The rugged, rocky 
island of Aipri stands off Cape Minerva, at 
one side of the entrance into this magnificent 
basin; and the larger, loftier, and voleanic 
island of Ischia stands at the other side, off) 
Cape Misenum. 

The distance of Ischia from the city of 
Naples is not above twenty miles, and being 
only three or four miles from the attractions 
of Baia, Cuma, the Fusaro lake, &c., it is 
frequently visited by travellers. ‘The salubrity 
of the air, the beauty of the country, the ex 
cellence of its mineral waters, its baths, its 
wine, fruit, and other produce, also frequently 
attract the Neapolitan gentry, who are not 
much given to travelling or investigating the 
wonders with which nature surrounds them 
A small uninhabited rock, called Vivara, and 
the densely-peopled and pretty island of Pro- 
cida, intervene between Ischia and Cape Mi- 
senum. From the southernmost point of 
Procida to the nearest point of Ischia is a 
distance somewhat less than two miles. From 
many points of view the two islands seem as 
one; the lofty mountains and the great cone 
of Ischia rising to the eye from the compara- 
tively low lands of Procida as if from a base. 
It is curious to observe that Virgil, who must 
have known both islands well, calls Procida 
“high,” whereas, in fact, Ischia ts lofty, and 
Procida (as we have just said) comparatively 
low. It would be as reasonable to call the 
Jura ridge, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the towering Alps, lofty, or (to take a more 
familiar illustration) to speak of the height of 
the houses in St. Paul’s church-yard while the 
imposing elevation of the cathedral is before 
our eyes. 

Few places show more plainly, or with! 
more beauty and effect, their volcanic origin | 
than the island of Ischia. The shape of its 
mountains, the fissures and chasms in the 
mountain's sides, the deep ravines across the | 
plains, the lava heaped upon lava, the tracts 
covered with tufo and lapille, gray ashes, and 
sulphur; the smoke, the pungent steam—the 
hot mineral waters that gush out in almost 
every direction—all these and other things 
denote volcanic action, and offer a magni- 
ficent scene of study to the geologist. But) 
in these regions every thing is volcanic. Be-| 
sides Vesuvius, a dozen craters—some in re- 
pose for many centuries, and some that were 
in fearful activity not many generations back 
—«might be counted close at hand. There lie, | 
in wonderful contiguity, the hollows of Ag-| 
nano, Astroni, the Solfatara, the Avernus, and | 
others, each of which in its day has poured 
forth smoke and fla:nes, ashes and Jiquid fire. 
A little farther off, the sea is dotted with the| 
islands of Vendotena, Ponza, Palmerola, and 
half a score of islets, which have all been 


‘go, almost unconsciously, through the whole 


The Lipari islands, Mount Etna, Mount Vul- | terrific! The shaking and crumbling away of 
tur, and many other volcanoes, extinct or oc-\the mountain overthrew or buried some of 
casionally in action, would be included within the towns and vi lages, and others of them 


a comparatively small circumference. The | were consumed and their sites covered by the 
picturesque forms and beauty, the luxuriance |torrents of lava that poured down the moun. 
of soil, resulting from these terrific agents |tain’s sides, and, in some instances, flowed 
and the convulsions of nature, are most as-|far out to sea, forming, as they cooled, long 
tonishing. lridges of coal-black, ragged rocks, which, for 
The most striking feature of Ischiais Monte | five hundred years, have resisted all the vio- 
San Nicolo (St. Nicholas’ Mountain) and an-|lence of the waves. The north end of the 
ciently called Epopeus; which may be said to! island presents a sad but sublime picture. 
crown the whole island. A steep, rough road,| For a great length and breadth the land is 
in part over fields of black lava, and in part|covered with the roughest and darkest lava, 
running along dangerous precipices, leads to; while out at sea, with the least breath of 
the summit, which is between three and four) wind, the water roars and foams among the 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and | black lava ridges, and islets, and rocks formed 
commands one of the finest views to be met| by many successive explosions. 
with in the Mediterranean. Nearly one half} Not far from these enormous lava beds 
of the southern coast of Italy is spread before |stands Foria, the largest and most populous 
the spectator ;—in the rear of this admirably | town in the island, though not the capitol. 
varied line of coast and of promontories—)|This town is neatly built, and the clean, 
such as one sees in Claude's pictures—the | white walls of its houses contrast singularly 
long, gray chain of the Apennines, shows it-| with the black heaps of volcanic matter scat- 
self. In no part of the world is noble scenery \tered all about it. Like each of the towns, 
enriched with such classic or with so many ‘and indeed nearly every village on the island, 
associations. This is a concentrating point|Foria contains places of worship built in a 
for ancient poetry and history. Sitting on capricious but not disagreeable style of archi- 
the lofty cone of Epopeus, and hearing the jtecture. It is principally occupied by that 
names of all the places visible from that spot! portion of the islanders that get their living 
mentioned, the informed traveller is made toby fishing and maritime pursuits. 
: The capital, which is also called Ischia, 
Not only is| stands nearly at the other end of the island, 
there no rock without a naine, but no name | in a pretty little bay opposite to the islet of 


without a fame of some sort or other—ancient | Vjvara 


course of his classical studies. 


The bay and town are, or might be, 
or modern, consecrated by Grecian, Roman, | defended by an old castle, which, in the most 
or Italian genius. ‘The scenery of half of . 
Homer's ‘ Odyssey’’—of half of Virgil’s! on the top of a high, detached rock, which is 
“ Eneid,”—is here. The birth-place of ‘Tas- joined to the island of Ischia by a short, nar- 
so is close at hand. The Circean promontory, row isthmus of sand. It is at this point that 
the Syren rocks, the cape where ineas buried travellers, who generally come by way of Pro- 


picturesque manner imaginable, is perched 


| his trumpeter, whose name was conferred for 'cida, approach and land; and a striking point 


ever on that cape,* seem almost within arm’s it is 


- Casamiccio, another town, and now 
length of the traveller. 


It would require |the most frequented by strangers, as conve- 
pages merely to name the spots thus illus: /njences for taking mineral and voleanic mud- 
trated that are within sight. Among the as- baths have been amply provided, stands on a 
sociations in the more sober walk of history | spur of Mount St. Michael, and is pleasantly 
we will mention those connected with a sight | ventilated and shaded by trees of fine growth. 
of the solitary shore at Patria, where the | Detached casini, or villas, commanding the 
great Scipio died, complaining of his coun-| most beautiful views, can be procured at a 
try’s ingratitude—of the marsh of Mintur- cheap rate in various parts of the island, which 
num, where Marius was found hidden, but|¢optains still another town called Panza, and 


|whence he escaped to complete the strange !4 number of well peopled villages. The cir- 


drama of his life—of the melancholy hill side |eymference of Ischia is about twenty English 
near Gaeta, where the fugitiye Cicero was! miles; and the whole population “iis about 
overtaken and slain—of the small island of 25 990, 
Nisida, where Brutus parted from his noble | Though much of this curious island is oc- 
wife ; and (to omit many others) of Cape Mi- cupied by rocks, lava, and uncovered tufo, or 
senum, already alluded to, which, after wit-' rent into chasms, and long, deep fissures, still 
nessing many changes, became the scene Of! mych remains for the purposes of cultivation; 
the captivity and death of Augustulus, the last! and where these tracts occur, nothing can well 
Roman emperor of the west. be fancied more productive or more pleasing 
But we must descend from these lofty con-\tg the eye. Extensive vineyards that pro- 
templations, and from the summit of Mount! duce an excellent white wine, (a very import- 
Epopeus. Not far from this summit, which is ‘ant article of export,) orchards and gardens 
\furnishing abundance of oranges, citrons, me- 
lons, and almost every European variety of 





* Now always cailed “ Capo Miseno,” 
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fruit and vegetables, fields of Indian corn, or VEGETABLE NATURE. 
other grain, and of cotton, groves of chestnut 
trees and ilices, hedge-rows formed of aloes, 
myrtle, and other sweet-smelling shrubs, de- 
lightfully variegate the surface of the island, 
and now tend to hide, and now suddenly re- 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE, 


Tho executive committee of the New York State 
Temperance Society submit the following summary 
of results during the sixth year of its operations, 

Six hundred and ninety-eight towns and cities have 
reported sixteen hundred and fiity-two organised so. 
cieties. One hundred and eleven towns have not sent 
in their reports, all of which have one or more socie- 
ties; but the committce estimate them each to con- 
tain one organisation, which added, makes the town 
and city associations amount to seventeen hundred 
and sixty-three. The organisation of the ten thou. 
sand school districts in the state is rapidly progress 
ing. From the tenor of the reports, the committee 
calculate that at least one thousand of these minute 
associations are already formed. So that the com- 
mittee feel safe in calculating twenty-five hundred as 
the number of assuciations, large and small, in the 
State of New York, for the suppression of intemper- 
ance. The actual number of pledged members in the 
six hundred and eighty-nine towns reported, amounts 
to three hundred and twenty thousand four hundred 
and twenty-seven, averaging about four hundred and 
sixty to each. Estimating the towns that have failed 
to report at only one half of those that have, would 
give the present temperance strength, in pledged 
members, three hundred and forty thousand one hun- 
dred and seven. 














Smellie, in his Philosophy of Natural His- 
tory, has the following remarks on what is 
called the “sleep of leaves.”’ 

The modes of folding in of the leaves, or of 
sleeping, are extremely various; but it is wor- 
veal, white villages and scattered cottages.) thy of remark, that they all dispose themselves 
There is another feature too characteristic of] .° as to give the best protection to the young 
Ischia to be passed over in silence:—the| stems, flowers, buds or fruit. The leaves of 
chasms, and steep narrow dells that occur 80) the tamarind tree contract round the tender 
frequently are, for the most part, shaded by a) fryit, and preserve it from the nocturnal cold. 
compact and vigorous growth of trees;—the| ‘The cassia, the senna, and many others, con- 
stranger, who may suffer from the intense| tract their leaves ina similar manner. The 
heat of summer (the season when the baths} joa yes of the chickweed, the asclepias, the 
are most efficacious,) may always retreat to} triplex, &t. are disposed in opposite pairs. 
one of these, and find, at any hour of the) During the night, they rise perpendicularly, 
hottest day, and when the glare of light is} anq join so close at the top that they conceal 
painful in the rest of the island, shade aud a) the flowers. The leaves of the other plants 
refreshing coolness. Since the peace, Ischia} are placed alternately. Though horizontal 
has been gradualty rising in reputation as a and even depending during the day, at the ap- 
place of resort for the sick. ‘The diseases in| proach of night they rise, and embrace each 
which the use of the waters in drinking ©T| other, and protect the tender flowers. The 
bathing, and of the mud-baths, prove most) jeayes of the night-shade, are horizontal during 


beneficial, are rheumatism under most of its| the day, but in the‘night they rise and cover 
varieties, cutaneous disorders, &c. The Nea-| ihe fowers. The Egyptian vetch erects its 


politan government have an establishment On} },. yes during the night in such a manner that 








The actual increase during the past year, in the 
towns reported, amounts to ninety-one thousand six 


Ont / ' | hundred and forty-two; add the increase in towne not 
the island, to which considerable numbers of| four seem to be one leaf only. The leaves of} reported, and the committce estimate the whole in. 


soldiers and sailors in the royal service are}ine white lupine in the state of sleep hang | crease of embers for the past year to be at least ono 
sent every year for the recovery of their} down and protect the young buds from being | hundred Se ; si bh 
health. Many poor Neapolitans are also sent];,: ei aid Ate ourteen hundred and seventy.two persons have 
lly d : te , luring tl oe stay by injured by the nocturnal air. p | been reported as having abandoned the sale of ardent 

annua Ys and suppor “ . GTR " _ The cause of these movements which oe during the year, in their taverns or stores; 
associations of charitable individuals. stitute the sleep of plants, has been ascribed] many towns, in their reports, state that ALL have 

7 : a ss > , | abandoned the traffic; and numbers not being given 

ars ago, wher rite 3 » presence ds ; rays. : 

Fight yours sg0 whe 1 the writer of thi j to the presence of the sun’s ray In coms of they cannot be estimated. In the towns reported, 
short notice was at Ischia, nearly all the com-| the abovementioned examples, the motions are 


| 
: "| twenty-eight hundred and seventy-four persons still 
fortable apartments and neat villas were let to| evidently excited by heat. But plants kept in) continue to bring on their neighbourhoods taxes, beg- 


foreigne rs, and some new ones were building. la hot house, where an equal degree of heat is| gary, and death, by dealing out ardent spirits for gain. 
Like some of the baths on the Rhine, though| preserved both day and night, fail not to con- The subscription of the Temperance Recorder, in 
not in such numbers, the baths of Ischia could! tract their leaves, or to sleep, in the same ae oneee in > — one Bond ccs 
. . , —* @ . > sat! anc , . deci - seven thousand nine hundred and twenty-four—in 

then boast dagen g- Neale agp . of the great a as when they are exposed to the open the whole Union, over two hundred thousand. 
nations—there were French, Germans, Rus-| air. ‘This fact evinces that the sleep of plants 
sians, Poles, Hungarians, Englishmen, Ame-|is rather owing to a peculiar law than to a 
ricans, &c. quicker or slower motion of the juices. 

The inhabitants of the island, and particu-| = 


, ‘rs and the dressers, wl : Dear friend of friendless sinners, hear, 

larly the mariners and the vine-dressers, who PROGRESS OF SCHOOLS IN FRANCE. And magnify thy grace divine, 
form the two more numerous classes, are a , oe ald Pardon a worm that would draw near, 
gay, good-natured, inoffensive people, requir-|_ We are just informed of some of the results of the That would his heart to Thee resign; 
eae | law for the establishment of public schvols in France A worm, be self and sin opavensed 
ing but an improved education to make them ' 5 A worm, by id sin oppressed, 

é on : | during the year 1833. The minister of public in- That pants to reach thy promised rest. 
very estimable. The women of the peasantry | struction despatched circular letters to 39,000 teach- 
are remarkable for the beauty of their paren ers, pointing out to them the nature and importance 
and the grace of their costume, which is never! of their profession. —— — pees from 
varied, but is the same for all of them. Both| !3.550 of this number, which furnished pleasing evi- 


d f their abil d zeal. Of th sal I long in Thee to live and move, 

. . a. . - ence 0 1eir a uy and zeal. se Hormal schnoois, And char e myself or T se al -. 
their countenance and their dress have a| or seminaries for teachers, long since ordered to be Teach ie “nm smn hy tense, 
striking affinity to the features and costume) established, there were only three in 1828, and thir. 


; ; ; : : To find in Thee the promised rest. 
of the Greeks. But this resemblance is still| teen in 1830, and thirty-seven in 1832. i . 
more remarkable in the neighbouring island 





A PRAYER FOR THE PROMISED REst. 


With holy fear and reverend love, 
I long to lic beneath thy throne; 


Now, there 





ore Fe a ae snty-ina containing 1.44 pupils preparing {o] ‘Thou ay't shou wil thy servants kop 
of Procida, where it is rare to meet with a , ae OPE an cane In perfect peace, whose minds shall be 
: 1 . - ; d| public purse or by village treasuries. Of 37,187 Like new-born babes, or helpless sheep 
young woman that is not handsome, and | communes or villages, 20,961 have voluntarily taxed Completely stayed, dear Lord, on Thee 
gracefully or picturesquely attired. themselves for the establishment of primary schools ; How calm their ete how truly bless’d. 
" . 16,126 still neglecting it. Only 760 unions of feeble | , Mien a : 
The beautiful green and mottled-green la-| -otnmunes, fe the agen of « acheol, have teken| Who trust on Thee, the promised rest. 
vas that are so extensively turned and made place. Of all the communes, 10,000 only have school | Take me, my Saviour, as thine own, 
into snuff-boxes, ornaments, paper-pressers, | houses, and these expended during the year 1833, in| And vindicate my righteous cause 
&c. at Naples, and thence exported to Eng- anger ee Soot "ae tae amene of ooee Be thou my portion, Lord, alone, - 
: or abou F collars. In th ‘ 7 
land and other countries, do not come from 1,850,277 francs, (about 370,000 dollars) already | aan me to on thy wn 
Mount Vesuvius, but from the island of Ischia.| \oreg by the municipal councils, will be appropriated | = : y = — ove — 
The lavas of Vesuvius that are capable of be-|to the same objects. The whole sum necessary to! ee 
ing manufactured are blackish, reddish spotted | furnish every commune with a school house is esti- Bid th f si 
with gray, and gray, but never green. Ischia mantel 06 SERS Seam, or about sa dol- With all its wrathful ‘ des 
gives the greens, and, in addition, some other| “* = “7 100 000 do hates) ourteen years Let ihe Redeemer dwell within, 
} i li th ] oduced by| 7,8" ° y And turn my sorrows into joy; 
ues, as Well as all the colours produced by : ;, 
Vv : So f th as f Ischi The number of boys’ schools increased in one year O may my heart, by Thee possess’d, 
esuvius. me of the green lavas Of Ischia | from 3) 420 to 33,695, and the number of pupils from Kuow Thee to be my promised rest. 
are transparent and prettily variegated. 1,200,713 to 1,654,828.—1nnals of Education. 


Rowzanp Hitt. 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Practical Remarks on Silent Worship. 


(Concluded from page 358.) 


take our seats in a meeting for worship, we|fest to the understanding, and impressed on 
ought to endeavour, without delay, to draw|the heart, are already revealed in the Bible ; 
near in spirit unto God, and to wait on him.jand it is often through the words of that 
When this is our condition, our secret prayers|blessed book, that the Great Head of the 
Now, as our capacity for true worship in| and praises will soon arise from the altar of|church teaches his people. One passage of 
public very much depends on the religious} the heart; and these will often occupy a large scripture after another passes before the 
condition of our minds, so that condition is, proportion of the time, which we spend in|mind of the silent worshipper, for his comfort 
closely connected with our private devotional) silent meetings. _ jor edification ; or, more probably, after many 
duties. Does any young Friend who may | “Search me, O God,” said the psalmist,| passages have arisen in his recollection, some 
read these lines, enquire, how he may be| “and know my heart; try me and know myjone in particular is fixed upon him, by a 
helped to restrain his wandering thoughts in| thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way | power beyond his own; and, being interpreted 
silent meetings, and to worship God in spirit) in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” jand applied by the Spirit who gave it forth, 





and in truth? 1 would address to sucha one,|In answer to such petitions as these, our 
the counter-enquiry, what is thy daily prac-| heavenly Father is often known to search the 


becomes the medium both of instruction and 
nourishment. 


Our secret faults, 


tice as it relates to private devotion? Dvst| heart of the worshipper. 
thou sit alone and keep silence before the| 8 well as our presumptuous sins, are detected 
Lord, bearing his yoke upon thee? Art thou! by the light of the sanctuary, and are made 
accustomed, in solitude, to pour forth thy fer-| manifest, for our hdmiliation, at the tribunal 
vent prayers to Him who alone is able to keep| of conscience. Now, this is a work with 
thee from falling? Those who are the most! Which we must endeavour, through Divine 
faithful and diligent in the religious duties of help, faithfully to co-operate ; and thus 
the closet, will be the most edified in con-| another proportion of our silent hours may be |in public worship, the unworthy sacrifice of a 
gregational worship. If a man who practises | profitably spent, in close self-examination be-|mind enveloped in darkness. We should 
no such duties, fails to govern his thoughts | fore the Lord. Such an exercise will lead | come to the enjoyment of something better 
at meeting, the defect is to be ascribed, not|!uto penitence, and penitence will again be|than undefined and uncertain views of the 
to our “custom of silence,” but to his own| found the nurse of prayer. ‘ The sacrifices|truth as it is in Jesus. It would be revealed 
sin of omission and neglect. of God are a broken spirit; a broken and ajto us in its native simplicity, in its true pro- 
It is by faith that we draw near to God in, centrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.”’ | portions, in its glorious completeness; and 
our hours of private devotion, and it is by! There is an inseparable connection be-| great would be our peace and joy in the Lord. 
faith alone that we can acceptably worship tween Ceasing to do evil and learning to do} While it is the very essence of silent wor- 
him in public. “ Without faith it is imposst-| W¢ ll. ‘The same light which _ detects our/ship, to cease from the activity of the natural 
pied manag + lnabere eae timp HME eee will make manifest to us the|man, and to watch for the influences of the 
approaches to him, except we believe “ that | Course of conduct which we ought to pursue; Holy Spirit, the foregoing remarks may be 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them, nor will our gracious Lord and Master turn ajsufficient to show, that under those influences, 
that diligently seek him.’ Nor ought we ever, deaf ear to the petition—* Make thy way|there is abundant occupation for us, of a 
to forget, that in the heart of the Christian wor-| 8traight before my face.” Not only will the| most profitable 
shipper, this faith must embrace the Father,| true worshipper, in his silent waiting on the | meetings. 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. It is through Lord, be impressed with the necessity of bear-| In conclusion, however, I wish to express 
Christ, that we draw near, “by one spirit,| ing all the fruits of righteousness, but the |the deep value which | feel for a living gos- 
unto the Father.”’ May the rising generation particular duties which hie in his own path—|pel ministry; and 1 would ask my younger 
amongst us become fully sensible that a firm the sacrifices which he, as an individual, is/ brethren and sisters, to whom we are to look 
belief in God, as he is revealed to us in the | called upon to make—will be made manifest|for a succession of anointed servants, who 
gospel, and stedfast reliance on his mercy and| t© his mind; and often will he find ability, | shall proclaim amongst us the word of the 
power, are essential to the right performance! While all around him is silence, to renew his | living God? Surely it must be to themselves, 
of Christian worship. It will be the means | covenant with the Lord—that he will “follow\and especially to our young men, many of 
of enabling them to wait upon him with the | the Lamb whithersvever he goeth. | whom—did they but faithfully bear his cross 
patience of hope ; and to pray to him, through| In thus drawing near to the Lord for the |—the Lord, we may reverently be lieve, would 
every discouragement, without wavering.| Purpose of being searched by his Spirit, re- call into his service, and qualify for the work. 
When Jacob wrestled with the angel of the| proved by the light of his law, and guided in| lhrough deep humiliation—through many a 
covenant, his language was, “I will not let|@ course of obedience, two qualities are in- | baptism—through the fire of Divine judgment 
thee go, except thou bless me.” Faith was | dispensable in the Christian worshipper. The upon sin—through the inspiration of the Holy 
with him the spring of perseverance ; and so} rst 1s, that godly sincerity which will induce |Ghost—they would become able ministers of 
it will ever be in the heaft of every praying)" to bring our whole selves to the light; and)“ the New Testament. 
Christian. will lead us, without any compromise, to ac- | 
I have sometimes met with persons of aj/cept the verdicts of conscience, respecting 
tender and seeking mind, who have imbibed| both our past tranegressions and our present 
a notion, that the first point to be aimed at in| duties. I'he second is a child-like reliance on 


How peculiarly important, then, to persons 
who are accustomed to silent worship, is an 
accurate acquaintance with the sacred vo- 
lume! Were we, in dependence on the grace 
of God, more faithful and diligent in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of divine things, we should 
not so often be found presenting to the Lord, 


kind, in our silent religious 


May this blessed work of the Lord’s anoint- 
ing go nobly forward! “The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” Let 
us, therefore, pray “the Lord of the harvest, 


order to silent worship, is a vacuity from all the guidance and government of the Holy Spi-| that he w ill send forth labourers into his 
ideas ; and who have been greatly discouraged rit. May this honest and believing heart | harvest 

by their unsuccessful efforts to attain to a|more and more abound amongst us, for our —_—— 

state which the God of nature has scen fit to} Owm peace sake, and for the glory of God! | For * The Friend 


render impossible. ‘That which is truly | The silent worshipper professes to be wean- | The Guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
quired for this holy purpose, is an abstract-|ed from all undue dependence on vocal mi-| The early convictions of divine light in its 
edness from worldly thoughts, and even from] nistry, and to sit under the immediate teach-| discoveries of right and wrong, are often very 
religious meditations of our own devising,} ing of Jesus Christ. Now, it is not only by \distinet and impressive. ‘Two causes cencur 
and a quiet fixing of the soul on God. The) detecting their sins, and showing them their|to give force to those heavenly intimations ; 
glorious idea of an omnipotent, omnipresent} path of duty, that Christ instructs his people.|the clearness of the manifestation, and the 
Being, will then fill our minds; and so far) He reveals his truth with power; he impresses sensibility of the heart, not yet hardened by 
from our being destitute of an object to con-|a sense of the value of his atoning blood ; he |crime, nor fortified against truth, by sophistry 
template, one will be before us, of sufficient! gently unfolds, by his own blessed Spirit, the 
depth and magnitude, to occupy the minds of| secrets of redeeming love. 

saints and angels to all eternity. When we 


\or self-confidence. ‘The views presented are 
lalso new ; both as regards the evils to be for- 
The'doctrines which are thus made mani-'saken, and the excellency of the state to 
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which the promises of the gospel appertain sla young man in Christ, it unfolds to him his! specting many practices, which they deemed 
and desire is intensely kindled to obtain com-| services in the church, supplies him with |fruits of the Spirit, will become obsolete— 
plete redemption from one, and the happy! wisdom and strength, and increases from time | our mode of worship will be irksome and 
possession of the other. Deeply humbled un-|to time, his confidence in the faithfulness formal—learning will be considered necessary 
der a very lively sense of the unmerited love| and all-sufficiency of his omnipotent leader. | to give point and interest to the ministry—our 
of God in thus visiting the soul, a correspond- | Though its intimations of duty may often be} meetings for discipline, if any discipline 
ent love flows towards its gracious benefac-|so gentle or faint, as to be compared to the|should then be thought necessary, will be 
tor, from a heart prepared to believe in his| pointing of a finger, or the glance of the eye,| conducted in the same spirit and wisdom in 
manifested will, and to do it, though the cross|vet through close watchfulness, they are| which temporal business is managed, and re- 
may be in the way. In this humble state | quickly understood, and in the obedience of|ligious concerns must come to an end, as 
many things are revealed which the simple | faith, safely followed. An experimental ac-|they can have no other origin than the imme- 
hearted readily receive and comply with. | quaintance with this essential Christian doc-|diate communications of the Holy Spirit. [ 
This condition in which a strong desire pre-|trine has been the foundation, and cement, |trust that such a state will never be permitted 
vails to know and to do the divine will, and and glory of our religious Society. In pro-!to overspread the Society—but that from ge- 
wherein a capacity to believe is plentifully portion to their renunciation of all dependence |neration to generation, there will be those, 
granted, is indeed a very precious state, more | upon talent, learning and human sagacity, and | fayoured with the clear discoveries of truth 
easily lost than regained. Those who possess | their reliance upon the simple guidance of the | jin early life, who will cherish it, and being 
it fully believe that all the commands of Holy Spirit, the members grew in religious! faithful in a little will be made rulers over 
Christ can be obeyed, and are to be obeyed. |experience and depth, and many became emi-|more. This is a subject of deep importance 
But proving their own weakness, they also nent instruments in the Lord’s hand to con-|to the younger members especially. If they 
prove the sufficiency of divine grace in fur-| vert others to the faith of the gospel. ; cultivate an acquaintance with the Shepherd 
nishing strength to fulfil them. ‘Thus they| John Churchman was a practical believer/of the sheep, his voice will become familiar, 
witness both the revealing power of the Holy in it, and on one occasion gave this testi-|and as they advance in religious experience, 
Spirit, and the necessity of its continual aid|mony to the divine teaching— I attended | their confidence in his Spirit as the only safe 
in the regeneration of the soul. It is not a|the quarterly meeting of business at Concord | guide will increase and strengthen. ‘Thus 
speculative opinion, supported by Scripture}on second day; on my return from whence |« shall the Lord of hosts continue to be for a 
testimony only, but the doctrine of the imme-| home, I let in the old reasoner, who suggested ‘crown of glory and diadem of beauty, unto 
diate revelation of the Holy Spirit, is also| to me, that if I was called to the public mi-|the residue of his people ; and for a spirit of 
proven by 2 real participation of its illuminat-| nistry, | had not waited for a sufficient com- | judgment to hiin that sitteth in judgment, and 
ing and quickening virtue in the heart. No-| mission to speak; for some had been raised |for strength to them that turn the battle to 





thing can be done without it. Our Lord ex-| up with great power, and authority they could |(he gate.” s. 
pressly declared to his disciples, * without me| not withstand, but that | might have been still = 
ye can donothing.” Nor is his aid extended | and quiet, the motion was so gentle and low, For ‘‘ The Friend. 


in a blind insensible manner, of which the| and that | must not think to speak in public OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.---NO. VI. 
mind has no distinct perception. “ My | testimony in great meetings with so small a] «Let your light so shine before men, that they 
sheep,” said he, “know my voice and they |motion, and in so doing, | had committed a/may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
follow me, and the voice of a stranger they|sin that would not be readily forgiven, per-| Which is in heaven.” 
will not follow.” How can the sheep of|haps asin against the Holy Ghost. My ex-| It is of great importance that this injune- 
Christ distinguish his voice from that of the|ercise was great, but as | endeavoured to be!tion of our Divine Master should ever be 
stranger if they have no clear perception of) quiet in my mind, seeking to know the truth) kept in mind by those who are professing to 
it? The very dead shal! hear the voice of the! of my present condition, | was secretly drawn|be his followers, and that in every circum- 
Son of God, and tiey that hear shall live—|to follow and attend to something that spoke | stance and situation of life they be careful to 
and certainly those who have partaken of the | inwardly after this manner, * If thou wast to|do nothing to dishonour the holy cause they 
first resurrection, being raised out of spiritual | take a lad, an entire stranger to thy language | have espoused. Though perhaps all who will 
death, to walk in newness of life, do hear and and business, however likely he appeared for|read these remarks would assent to this as a 
understand, and obey his divine voice, which) service, thou must speak Joud and distinctly thing of course, yet if we examine our own 
is spirit and life to the soul. to him, and perhaps with an accent or tone,|conduct we shall find that many of us are far 
According to the doctrine of our Lord, the) that might show thee to be in earnest, to en-!from glorifying our Master as we should do, 
Holy Spirit is to be prayed for, and it will be} gage his attention, and point out the business; |and that in many instances where we should 
granted by our heavenly Father. After show-| but thou wouldst expect it should be other-| make a bold stand against the encroachments 
ing that no parent possessed of common feel-| wise with a child brought up in thy house, |of the world, we shall find ourselves yielding 
ing will give to a child a stone when he asks| who knew thy language, and with whom thou | by little and little to its maxims and conversa- 
bread, or a serpent for a fish, he says, “If ye|hadst been familiar. ‘Thou wouldst expect|tion. The Christian life is a state of activity 
being evil know how to give good gifts to| him to wait by thee, and watch thy motions, sojand warfare, and there is no situation in 
| which we can be placed but we can perceive 





your children, how much more shall your\as to be instructed by thine eye looking upon 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them) him, or pointing thy finger, and wouldst re-| something for each of us to do that will either 
that ask him?” Evidently inculeating that it, buke, or correct such an one, if he did not!/directly or indirectly effect the welfare of 
is more compatible with the goodness of our! obey thy will, on such a small intelligent in-|the church. Our Society, owing to the pecu- 
Almighty Parent to dispense the Holy Spirit, formation.’ I was instantly relieved thereby, /liar situation in which it has of late been 
to his children, than it is even natural for an|and leave my reader to judge from whencel placed, has suffered much, and still continues 
earthly parent to provide food for his offspring, this intimation came ; believing it would be} to suffer, in the estimation of other religious 
and certainly as necessary for them. Every|no crime in me to judge it to be from the! bodies; this is more particularly the case in 
babe in Christ is acquainted with the internal | Spirit of Truth, that was to lead and guide|some country places where our number is 
appearance of his spirit. Ile knows it in the| into all truth.” small, where there are no very zealous and en- 
first place as God's witness against sin; in| If the members of this Society renounce ergetic members, and where those who have 
the second, as the “strength of Israel,” en-! their faith in the sensible influence and direc “gone out from us’ are perhaps as kind 
abling him to come out of it,and as the com-|tion of the Divine Spirit, they will become} friends, and as clever neighbours, as those 
forter and rewarder for his obedience. The! enemies of the cross of Christ and despisers| styled “orthodox.’’ There are many who have 
more closely he keeps to it, the better he be-| of the foolishness of its requisitions. Worldly| not the means, or if they have, they do not 
comes acquainted with its operations, and the| prudence and propriety will be substituted as| take pains, to examine from the numerous 
more firmly his faith is fixed upon it. As he) the standard to decide questions of religious) publications extant, the grounds of difference 
progresses from the state of a child to that of| duty—the sentiments of our forefathers, re-| between us, but judge of the religion of each 
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by their conversation and example, and where 
they see in either no other feature of the) 
Christian character but the plain dress, they 
are apt to conclude that the difference is non-| 
essential, and that neither possess much of 
Christianity beside the name. But if our 
members who are thus situated, as it were, in 
solitary places, did but feel the importance of 
their individual example, or were aware of 
the influence which one devoted Christian can 
have in his neighbourhood, they would, I think, 
be more careful to live near to the Lord, and 
maintain a consistent and Christian-like de- 
portment—they would evince to their fami-} 
lies and acquaintance that they are not bound 
to this world, but are seeking a “ better coun- 
try,’—“And men seeing their good works, 
would glorify their Father which 
heaven.” 

I have seen some even among our dear 
young people, who have given evidence that 
they have often felt the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit, but who have again and again been 
tempted and drawn away by the world, its 
friendships and conversation, and I have 
thought that if these would only come out 
boldly upon the Lord’s side, how much good 
they might do among their gay and thought 
legs acquaintance. But methinks | hear one 
say, what good can J possibly do among 
these? I reply; “much can be done by the 
feeble ones who trust in the God of Israel!” 
I have often thought that seasons of social in- 
tercourse were times of great temptation to 
young people, inasmuch as they are often led 
into unprofitable talk, which affords little sa- 
tisfaction at the time, and brings nothing but 
condemnation on the retrospect ; but | believe 
much good mnight be done at these seasons if 
we were willing to take up the “ cross’ and 
attend to the apostle’s injunction, to refrain 
from “foolish talking and jesting, which 1s 
not convenient’’—we should then often 
led to give a serious turn to the conversation 


is in 


—and instead of these meetings being vain 
and unprofitable, we should instruct and be 
benefited in our turn;—thus we should let 
our light in this instance 
men, * That they seeing our good works, 


would glorify our Father which is in heaven.” 
tated 


so shine before 


CHRIST THE HIGH PRIEST. 

He knew the anguish of being assailed by 
our temptations, though he knew nothing of| 
the dishonour of being defeated by their 
power. He went through more than all the 
bitterness of our struggles, though he went 
through them always unto victory. 


loves to take his stand. Here is the prospect 
which reveals heaven unto him, as indeed the| 
dwelling place of love. We know that we 
have a Mediator at the right hand of the Fa- 
ther, who, in his own person, unites all the 
sympathies of man with all the purity and 
perfection of God. And think, brethren, for 
a moment, what must have been our condi. 
tion if this were not so! Think what it would 
be for human weakness and impurity to stand 
in the presence of God’s unveiled majesty 
and holiness. Our souls are often troubled 


within us, even when he thundereth with 
the voice of his excellency. Our faculties 
are outstripped and overpowered by the speed 
and the brightness of his lightning. Our flesh 
and heart fail beneath the manifestations of 
his power, which pass continually before the 
eyes of the children of men, even in this dark 
place of their imprisonment. Who then, 
without fear and trembling, can approach, 
even in thought, to that unclouded sanctuary, 
in which the same power resideth in all the 
fulness of its glory? And then, when we re- 
member that not irresistible might alone, but 
inflexible justice, and righteousness unchange- 
able, have likewise their dwelling within that 
tabernacle, how can we dare to rush into that 
Presence before which the seraphim veiled 
their faces with their wings; that Presence, 
the sight of whose very confines compelled 


\the prophet to exclaim, “ Woe is me, for | 


the 
Sut what becomes 


am undone; for mine eyes have 
King, the Lord of Hosts?” 
of all this dismay and 


see 


confusion of spirit when 

we look upon the Father, and know him only 

through the Son? Where is our dread, and 

where our failure of heart, when we behold, 
in the form of a brother, Him who was the 
only begotten of the Father, the express 
image of the invisible God? Yes, the fulness 
of the Divine grace and truth hath shone upon 
us: but it hath shone upon us in the mild 
aspect of a human it hath 
spoken to us with a human voice; it hath 
even wept human tears, and hath felt and suf 

fered, if we so may speak, with a human 
heart. And thus it is that all the tenderest 
emotions of earth, and all the most exalted 
attributes of heaven, seem to have made a 
for If it 
were given to man to look on uncreated ma 

jesty and brightness, instead of lifting up the 
voice of praise and thanksgiving, he would be | 
unable even to whisper out of the dust, in the 
accents of penitence and prayer; for who 
shall behold the face of God, and live? But 
to look upon God, in Christ, is a privilege 
which giveth life instead of death. It is a 
privilege which enlighteneth the eyes, and 
gladdeneth the heart, and giveth understand- 
ing to the simple. It is this, and this only,| 
which can enable us fully to understand the 


countenance ; 


blessed league our consolation. 


jmind of the apostle, who saith that God is 
jlove; yea, that loving-kindness and compas- | 


sion form, as it were, the very essence of his 
nature.—Le Bas. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRISTIANS 


can join, loudly and triumphantly, in the out- 
cry against him, and can proclaim him as the 
rightful successor and representative of the 
disciple who sold and betrayed his Lord. 
And most just and righteous is it that this 
should be so. For if the plague-spot of un- 
holiness can fix itself on them who breathe 
the very air of the sanctuary, how shall they 


that are without be expected to escape the 
pestilence’ But now, remember, what we are 
to the congregations of the faithful, even 


such are the faithful themselves to the whole 


congregation of mankind. They are priests 
of God, and pledged to bear witness to the 
truth of God. Such, at all events, is the office 
assigned the Lord 

eceit in the words of the 


tles and of prophe ts. 


unto them by himself, un- 


| 


less there be d 


apos- 
Well, then, what if one 
of this tribe should forget his high voeation? 
What if a member of this royal priesthood 
should even walk as a heathen, or a publican, 
ora sinner! Think ye that the world will be 
blind to his unfaithfulness? Can he complain 
if he is stigmatised as a traitor and a hypo- 
crite ! W hat can the cove tous Christi in, or 
the dissolute Christian, or the vindictive and 
malicious Christian,—what can all these ex- 
pect, but that the world will say of them, that 
their whole life is a lie! And what must be 
the end thereof, but that the enemies of God 
will utter the words of scoffing and of blas- 
phemy, and that the cross of Christ will be 
despised, and the blood of the covenant will 
be counted an unholy thing? | would ask you 
then,—could any man endure the thought of 
all this ignominy, if the nature and the dignity 
of his holy calling were incessantly before his 
eyes! Would it be possible for him to dis- 
honour the name of the Saviour by habitual 
and wilful sin, if he were to keep in perpetual 
remembrance the awful fact, that he. too, bas 
been, in a manner, ordained and set apart for 
the service of God; that he, too, is a member 
of a sacred and peculiar order; that he, as 
well as they who serve at the altar, has been 
solemnly dedicated to Him who was holy, 
harmless, and undefiled, and separate from 
sinners! Let man, therefore, when 
tempted of his lusts, think of the feelings 
with which he himself has looked, at any 
tine, upon an unworthy servant of the altar, 
and then let him say, “Even such are the 
feelings which | am, at this moment, arraying 
against myself.” He then will be smitten 
with something of the shame and horror which 
are, or ought to be, the portion of an ungodly 
priest. He will thus be fortified with one 
powerful motive tu keep the sacred fires alive 


every 


In order that you may feel these things| within his heart, so that the savour of death 
Ilere is the ground on which the Christian} more deeply, and perceive them more dis-| may not pass upon him, or come nigh unto 


tinctly, | would entreat of you to weigh the 
matter thus: you all well know the loathing! 
and the indignation which arises if a conse- 
crated minister of God should chance to walk 
unworthily of his sacred calling. A profligate 
priest, or even a careless and worldly priest, 
is a name of infamy. The finger of scorn is 
pointed at him. He becomes an astonish- 
ment, and a hissing, and a curse. Not only 
do the hearts of the faithful and the godly 
sink within them at the sight of such a man, 
but even the merest children of this world 


him.—Jbid. 
From the Pittsburgh Gazet'e 

Mr. Montgomery, the jailer of the county, 
handed us the following communication, whieh 
he says was written by one of the prisoners. 
‘Vhe falling of the stones and muscles, he as- 
sures us was witnessed by many, perhaps all 
the prisoners, some of whom are in confine- 
ment for debt, others charged with crimes. 
He, himself, was in the country on that even- 
ing, but he declares that he has no doubt of 
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the truth of the story. He says that he picked| ornamental, round and near the a eee to > nen then epeated to Ship- 

up muscles on the next morning. should never be destitute of a good coat of} R¢m Seow Seven eet, in quest of the police 


of- 

. ; ficer, against whom they appeared i 
Remarkable Circumstance.—On Saturday | paint.—Farmer's Assistant. » 8g y app to cherish the 

evening, the 9th instant, about 5 o'clock, the} 


most violent animosity. They however mistook the 
| house, and breaking into the dwell f f 
= andes ; [=a aS « an aking in 1€ Gweilling of one of t} 
oe ee ee ee ne ee enn eee eee | ’ ik - 1 
southwestern hemisphere became suddenly THE FRIEND. fenton,“ hegadtan a bed. = imme. 

> Teale a eee y elit eR A Se = __| diate correction of the mistake, alone saved his life, 
overspread by heavy dark clouds, w hich indi FIGHTH MONTH, 23, 1834. |'They extended their devastatious to Baker etrea 
cated the fast approach of a storm, which was} _ * ; | Here they attacked, among others, the house wa 
carried swiftly along the angry wind, which | Little did we expect that, when penning the brief; worthy and industrious old coloured man named Ste. 
smote the earth as though the very elements] 


notice a few weeks since of the late disgraceful| = a ho beat a — = and stones 
were at war with each other—soon the water} scenes in a neighbouring city, we so soon should have} a Th ‘in : mn “i aati a - ; : 
began to sush from its cistern. During the| to record a similar exhibition of outrage and barbar-| jus they wandered trom street to s eet, with 
he rz ¢ » of the - ea aec| ism within our own borders. The accounts published gathering rage, marking their career with every spe. 
extreme part of the rain, some of the prisoners jin the daily papers as usual on occasions, of extraor- cies of wanton violence and destruction. The amount 
in jail observed something falling, resembling | dinary excitement, vary in some of the particulars ; of property destroyed is said to be very considerable, 
smnall stones that may be seen on the beach} we shall content ourselves with an abstract of that) We blush to be a _— _ kona 
ofariver. What first attracted attention was} given in the Commercial Intelligencer. Laan _ a ak cane a _, are the ebu litions 
the rattl e the bricks in the yard “ On Tuesday night, [12th instant,} a number of idle | Of the worst and most degraded passions. 
ee j Sa : lads, who had been irritated by some trifling colli- The above is an imperfect, ry not exagge. 
When the storm had subsided, the prisone FS! .ion with a few coloured persons [the preceding even.| rated description. The number of dwelling-houses 
were not a little astonished as well as de-| ing,] collected and attacked a place called the Flying attacked, and more or less injured, and in most of 
lighted, at finding that not only the inactive! Horses, in South street. The blacks who were in the | Which the furniture was Or much destroyed, is at 
stones were to be found, but that numbers of) habit of congregating around that place, fled without least thirty. The police o the city, headed by our 
livi uscles had bee . df 1 their) resistance. The place was then assailed, and several energetic mayor, and assisted by the watchmen and 
a ore eee eee wees = — % persons were severely beaten, and the property demo. | constables of Moyamensing and Southwark, have 
native element, and were ready for gathering lished. ‘The crowd then adjourned to the dwelling of} been very exertive in suppression of the riot, and in 
within the jail walls—the number found 1s) Mr, Cox, who keeps a house of entertainment at the | Preventing ite recurrence. 
not accurately known, as some went imme-| corner of Sixth and Small streets. ‘The police officers - ae bw oom Sagitions - lawless pro- 
diately to work on the fresh dainty, opening, | of the district now came, with several citizens, and | Coecings, a Gazette of yesterday very 
eee nd swallowin it ee sere con- succeeded in partially dispersing the mob and arrest-| JUstty remarks :— : 
ae "0 mien Seonan 2 sked ‘ ten | "8 fifteen of the rioters, who were taken before Jus-| “It is not to be questioned that those people have 
suined. ne person, 1oWeVCT, PICKeL up ten 


before the others were informed that the yard} 











tice Loughead, and committed. The officers, how-| 40 equal right to protection with the rest of the in- 
ever, met with considerable and violent resistance in| habitants, and such violence, when committed against 
abounded with fresh muscles—some of them,| their hardy attempt; and the justice himself was) them, is as mach a breach of all law, and frustration 
f Mearance st have weighed two! forced to guard the prisoners with loaded pistols.| of the main ends of the social union, as if done upon 
ee = | From this place the officers repaired to the flying] the most estimable and eminent of our fellow-citizens. 
eee 5 there were also several round stones horses, where they were received with great rage by! If the increase of their numbers and their peculiar 
the mob, and beaten in such a manner that both of situation require a special police, let this be regularly 
ounces, and which may yet be seen—on the| them are still suffering with their wounds. On a late| established and vigilantly maintained ; but suffer 
same evening, there were some frogs taken} hour on Tuesday night, the mob dispersed, with the, nem not to be the victims of the most undistin- 
aptive let | g ab ns 4 ‘ a tly ra understanding that they should meet the ensuing giishing, oppressive, and callous of all tyrannies— 
oe oo “ ee a ens night, and proceed, with an accession of numbers, to} brute tumultuary force, which may at any moment be 
ther dissatisfied in finding themselves CON-| wreak upon the inoffensive blacks their low and bru-| directed to any other objects.” 
fined within the jail walls—the ancients can-! tal rage. We have been gratified to see in several of the 
not recellect of such visiters making their) “ About nine o’clock, the next evening, squads of| papers paragraphs similar in import to the annexed, 
appearance within the walls before ; | lads and men were seen gathering at the corners. All| which we copy from one of them, and which wo 


} . - | those signs which betoken a popular storm met the | hope and trust will be duly regarded :— 

Mr. Montgomery (keeper of the prison) | eve, They spoke in whispered execrations and hint-| “The city continues quiet, and we trust that 
found some of the muscles outside of the | ed darkly their determination to glut the malignant! through the exertions of the mayor and other autho. 
wall. It is requested that some of the learned passions which rankled in their bosoms. About three! rities, the seenes by which our city was disgraced 
would cast some light upon this mystery, and bundred had assembled in the hospital lot in Spruce | last week will not recur again. We invite public at- 
esive to us how these emisrants left their | *teet- From thence they proceeded in a body to the tention to the condition of the unoffending victims 

. es 5 ; ~",| corner of Small and Sixth street. At this time the! who have been driven from their homes with the loss 
watery home, sailed into the air, and landed) crowd must have consisted of nearly five hundred) of all their little property. A public meeting should 
inside the jail walls. | persons, generally lads of from seventeen to twenty | immediately be called, and a committee appointed to 

An Inquirer after Knowledge. | years old, with a numberof men. They appeared|seek out the sufferers, ascertain their losses, and 


found, one of which weighed four or five 


to act in accordance with a preconcerted plan gene-| another to seek contributions from the citizens. 
ai gare : _ | rally anderstood. The white residents in the district} Cases of the most distressing character have been 
Painting of Buildings, &c.—} or painting | extended a light from their windows, and the houses| mentioned to us, and it has so happened that those 


the rools of buildings, Mr. Patterson, of New| thus designated were respected. | who have suffered most severely are the least culpa- 
Jersey, has, some years since, given the fol-| a bape A er ge their os task —_—S a For the — - ye city, “rs —— if 
4 . : z | ! 2c , 8 <5 > « . ‘ sdliate e by 
lowing directions, which have been highly souse of Mr. Cox. A peculiar cry, almost resembling | wumanity, somet ing should immediately he done by 
: .* |a howl, appeared to be their watchword. They at- way of relief. 
approved, as the best composition known for 


tacked the house with stones, broke open the doors, 
preserving the roofs of houses, as it is found,| drank the liquoi, destroyed the casks and glasses, and | 


mooie The cominittee who have the care of the 
that it hardens by time, and is an effectual | thre w furniture and bedding into the street. ‘The fa-| 





| . } . Pati - ateala - 
reventive against the roofs taking fire from) ™#!y were fortunately not in the house. ecneding sobeo! at Vi et ae eee . 

. en Pati pubimes, asin “Having completed the work of destruction there,| @ teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
ve sparks of the chimney. 


i : they procceded from house to house. Not a house,| matical school—also, a well qualified female 
“ Take three parts of air slacked lime, two the dwelling place of coloured people, was spared. | teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
of wood ashes, and one of fine sand; sift, The poor blacks, affrighted at the approaching storm, 


. ; . {schools. App!y to Thos. Stewardson, Arch st. 
these through a fine sieve, and add as much, had fled their houses, and even the city, and took re- PP*y ’ 

li 4 cil 4A einer it ¢ i istence for| P°* by thousands in the fields and woode in the ' ai : 
ame redeem SC geters dee = Pe eee neighbourhood of the city. The street was entirely) ©The committee to superintend the boarding 
— oe eee ¥ a ,, Ureat care} deserted. The mob completely sacked the street.| school, will meet at Westtow n, on fourth day, 
mus aken to mix it perfectly. 


Every house was entered; the bedding ripped up ; : ’ k, A.M. 
We believe grinding it as a paint would be! and scattered in the strects; the furniture broken the third of next month, at nine o'clock, 


: Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
an im , t. Two r ssary:| 2d thrown from the windows, and every thing to : , ’ 
the as cntine thin: t = ad s thi .. ’| which the slightest value could attach. Philadelphia, 8th mo. 1834. 
ean es rs as on or as thick a8) « After spreading Small street, from Fifth to Se- — 
onvenien worked, 


ete y venth, with the proofs of their destructive rage,they| Manrriep, on the 9th of seventh month, at Friends’ 
Painting of wooden buildings, of every kind, | passed down Seventh street, and continued their de- 


4 € meeting, in New York, Bexsamin B. Hussey, of 
is not only ornamental, but the owner is wel] | moniac spoliations. They attacked an African pres-| Charleston, S.C., to Many Docxray, daughter of 
repaid for this extra expense, by the greater) byterian church, in Seventh street, below Shippen,| Thomas Woodward, of New York. 


ons 4: : ; —broke its windows and otherwise injured the pro- 
durability which the paint gives them. Thel perty. ‘This chureh is oeeupied by a very respectable PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
wooden fences also, which are intended to be| coloured congregation. No cause is assigned for| Carpenter Street near Seventh, Philadelphia. 








